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The purpose of this study was to investigate secondary school principals’ perceptions of multicultural education in a 
rural southeastern state. The researchers wanted to ascertain whether or not the race or gender of school principals have 
a role in how those principals view multicultural education in theory (its theoretical value). For the purpose of this study 
multicultural education in theory was defined as the belief that multicultural education is for all students, elevates stu- 
dents’ self-esteem, is embedded in cultural pluralism, and recognizes the social, political, and economic community and 
societal constructs on students of color (Fernandez, 1996). Three hundred and two secondary school principals were 
surveyed in a designated southeastern state. A significant difference was discovered with regard to the gender of the 
school principals and their perceptions of the theoretical value of multicultural education. 
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Introduction 

The Declaration of Independence affirms every individ- 
ual’s God-given right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” But even as the Founding Fathers pro- 
claimed that all human beings possessed these inalien- 
able rights, they knew that the reality of American socie- 
ty contradicted their proclamation. There have been 
many contradictions between rhetoric and reality 
throughout this country’s history regarding human 
rights. The American creed calls for all men (individu- 
als) to be treated equally and given the right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. One of the most 
obvious examples of many Americans’ indifference to 
the American creed concerns public education. For the 
first half of this country’s history, public education was 
available principally to those of European descent, 
which affected the ability of certain groups to achieve 
their dreams and goals in America (Nisbett, 2009; Yeo 
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& Kanpol, 1999). Nonwhites were barred by most 
states from a tax-supported education, and even when 
they received access to schooling in private institutions, 
the course of study was entirely European-based 
(Bhavnagri & Prosperi, 2007; Smith, 1998; Ward, 
1991). 

As America progressed in its effort to provide African 
Americans with an education, particularly in the latter 
part of the 19 th century through the early 20th century, 
educational Jim Crow laws were entrenched, leading to 
supposedly “separate but equal” schools among blacks 
and whites (Patterson, 2001). In this era of schooling for 
African Americans, many of the students were presented 
opportunities to learn a great deal about their heritage 
because of the hard work of such individuals as Carter G. 
Woodson. Woodson was one of many who championed 
exposure for African Americans to a school curriculum 
that reflected their heritage (Banks, 1996). With the rul- 
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ing of Brown v. Board of Education in 1954, many 
schools around the United States, especially in the Deep 
South, began to incrementally integrate their school facil- 
ities, a concept known as gradualism (Ferri & Connor, 
2005). When the gradualist approach to school integra- 
tion finally collapsed due to progressive court cases — for 
example, in Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of 
Education (Patterson, 2001) — African American stu- 
dents saw a void in the school’s curriculum with regard 
to their heritage and history (Asante, 1991; Asante, 
1992). 

This deficiency within the curriculum of the newly 
integrated schools was the catalyst for the concept of 
multicultural education (Banks, 1996). African 
Americans, women, and other minority groups began to 
rigorously examine the content of what was being taught 
in schools, and they discovered that many aspects of 
what they considered important to their respective 
groups was not part of the learning experience (Asante, 
1992; Banks & Banks, 1989; Banks, 1991; Grant, 1995). 
During the apex of school integration in the 1970s 
(Patterson, 2002), multiculturalists primarily focused on 
making sure content integration was part of a school’s 
curriculum (Banks & Banks, 1989). Unfortunately, the 
idea of implementing any form of a multicultural cur- 
riculum in schools was not the main priority of many 
school administrators, especially in schools in the Deep 
South. In fact, some of the administrators’ goals during 
the apex of school integration were to prevent the forma- 
tion of a unitary school system (McCray, Alston, & 
Beachum, 2006). Capper (1993) observed that, even 
today, “to some administrators, the idea of education that 
is multicultural and social reconstructionist conjures up 
images of teaching their students how to be radical stu- 
dent demonstrators, reminiscent of the sixties” (p. 288). 

Purpose of the Study 

Just as it seemed America was making significant 
progress in dealing with the issues of racism, sexism, and 
other forms of bigotry, in recent years there have been a 
plethora of issues that have arisen to remind us that we 
still need multicultural education to fight intolerance 
and prejudice. One such incident was the Jena episode, 
which will be expanded on later in the article. McCray, 
Wright, and Beachum (2004) posited that “it is the 
school principal who sets the tone of the school culture 
and provides the proper vision as to the direction of the 
institution” (p. 111). Indeed, there is an increasing 
amount of diversity that is accruing in our country and 


the southeastern state where this study took place. Also, 
due to the seeming lack of interest by many public edu- 
cation systems in addressing issues of diversity, this study 
examined principals’ perceptions of multicultural educa- 
tion to determine whether their perceptions differ based 
on certain personal characteristics (i.e., race and gender). 
The researchers purport that since the school principal 
sets the tone of the school culture and provides vision 
and direction (McCray, Wright, and Beachum, 2004), an 
investigation into the personal characteristics of princi- 
pals is justified to determine any potential biases as they 
relate to multiculturalism. 

Multicultural education in this study is being con- 
ceptualized through its theoretical perspective, the ideo- 
logical and philosophical belief concerning multicultur- 
alism. This theoretical perspective entails the belief that 
multicultural education is for all students, elevates stu- 
dents’ self-esteem, is embedded in cultural pluralism, 
and recognizes the social, political, and economic com- 
munity and societal constructs on students of color 
(Fernandez, 1996). Indeed, the scope of multicultural 
education goes beyond how the authors have chosen to 
conceptualize it here. When multicultural education is 
examined in its totality, there is an educational value (i.e., 
equity pedagogy, content integration, and knowledge 
construction) as well as a school climate value, which 
emphasizes prejudice reduction among faculty and staff 
as well as students (Banks & Banks, 2006). However, for 
the purpose of this article, the authors have chosen to 
focus on how school administrators view multicultural- 
ism from an ideological and philosophical stance. As the 
nation becomes more racially diverse, students need a 
form of education where the concepts of caring, fairness, 
and equity are embedded in the schooling process 
(Banks, 1995). Thus, this inquiry will help educational 
administration preparation programs, as well as admin- 
istrators themselves, to understand how the issue of mul- 
ticultural education is being perceived in this designated 
southeastern state. And we hope the study will allow for 
such preparation programs and administrators to make 
any needed adjustments to promote a more positive 
learning environment for students of different social and 
cultural backgrounds. 

Context 

Cultural Pluralism and Multicultural Education 

In order for the theoretical construct to become opera- 
tionalized in the school’s culture, educators and school 
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officials must be cognizant of oppressive policies that are 
embedded within the school. Racism and other forms of 
discrimination are some of the main causes of oppressive 
policies in schools and other institutions (Feagin, 2006; 
Nieto & Bode, 2008). Oppressive policies may instill in 
students who belong to certain disenfranchised or mar- 
ginalized groups feelings of dejection, rejection, and 
unsteadiness (Feagin, 2006; Harro, 2000; Nieto & Bode, 
2008). This sense of dejection can have a major influence 
on students’ ability to comprehend their own identity 
and maintain their sense of self-worth within the school 
culture and society at large. (Beachum & McCray, 2004). 
Oppressive policies, whether they are de facto or de jure 
(de facto refers to unwritten rules, while de jure apper- 
tains to written policies), can affect the theoretical con- 
structs of multicultural education. For example, if stu- 
dents feel that their cultures and ways of seeing the 
world are not validated and are looked upon from a 
deficit standpoint (Solorzano, 1997), this will undoubt- 
edly affect how they interpret such concepts as fairness, 
caring, and equality. 

Oppressive policies in schools usually come in the 
disguise of maintaining the status quo (Ferguson, 2001). 
Alas, the concept of cultural pluralism is many times 
superseded by this. Gordon (1978) indicated that “cul- 
tural pluralism involves giving and taking and, more 
importantly, the sharing of and mutual respect for ideas, 
customs and values” (p. 64). Cox (1994) opined that 
“pluralism refers to a two-way learning and adaptation 
process in which both the organization and entering 
members from various cultural backgrounds change to 
some degree to reflect the cultural norms and values of 
the other” (p. 167). We have chosen Cox and Gordon’s 
definition of cultural pluralism to illustrate how multi- 
culturalism addresses the social, political, and economic 
effects that diversity has on communities and on society 
as a whole. 

One way oppressive policies can be diminished is 
through the embracing of cultural pluralism. Cultural 
pluralism requires individuals from different back- 
grounds to make an effort to understand one another. 
Phuntsog (1995) opined that America is made up of 
many different cultures, and that it is the multicultural 
education approach that wholeheartedly embraces cul- 
tural pluralism. Consequently, K-12 schools should be 
cautious concerning “the one size fits all” assimilation 
process to create a facade of homogeneity in the hopes 
that the complex identities of individuals will simply dis- 
appear. Such an approach is contrary to cultural plural- 


ism. Carter, Chinn, Perkins, and Thomas (1994) indicat- 
ed concern that educators and administrators are not 
implementing multicultural education with the under- 
pinnings of cultural pluralism and that the implementa- 
tion of multicultural education at some schools can, par- 
adoxically, promote inequalities among the students. 

Carter et al. (1994) found that many educators uti- 
lize multicultural methods that promote inequalities via 
three methods — the missionary approach, the minstrel 
approach, and the tolerance approach. 

The missionary approach involves educators’ belief 
that students of color come from a disadvantaged cul- 
ture, and that the educators’ job is to bring these students 
up to speed with the mainstream culture. According to 
Carter et al, “Instead of operating from the perception 
that the students themselves are deficient. . .educators 
should scrutinize the instruction and curricula in order 
to assess and correct inadequacies there” (Carter et al., 
1994, p. 462). 

The minstrel approach involves educators making 
an attempt to incorporate various cultures into the main- 
stream culture. However, the cultures of students of 
color are not presented in a realistic and truthful way — 
in some cases, they are presented in a burlesque manner. 

The tolerance approach occurs when educators 
teach students that diversity is something that should be 
tolerated rather than truly valued. The problem with this 
approach is that students do not learn to appreciate other 
cultures that might be different from their own, a con- 
cept that is at the center of multicultural education 
(Carter et al., 1994). 

Undoubtedly, each of these approaches is still being 
used by educators and administrators alike in the hope 
of creating the impression that they are making an 
earnest effort to be inclusive and value diversity (Asante, 
1991; Ferguson, 2001; Carter, et. al., 1994; Solorzano, 
1997). However, in the meantime, while educators and 
administrators are trying to perfect such an appearance, 
students of color are still being suspended and expelled 
at alarming rates (McCray & Beachum, 2006) as well as 
being misidentified, misassessed, mislabeled, and mis- 
placed into inappropriate educational tracks (Obiakor, 
Harris-Obiakor, Garza, Nelson, & Randall, 2005). 

The aforementioned methods do not promote cul- 
tural pluralism and, as noted, can harm efforts to ensure 
that all students feel a sense of belonging within the 
school. Banks (2004) opined that a major benefit of mul- 
ticultural education is the value that is placed on the 
appreciation of diversity. This allows students to under- 
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stand each other’s cultures better. It allows students to 
appreciate diversity on a much higher level. This type of 
appreciation is needed to foster our democratic values, 
which is one of the most important goals of education 
(Banks, 2004). 

Despite the notion that cultural pluralism is neces- 
sary to promote cultural and social diversity, many edu- 
cators and administrators have still not been persuaded 
by the ideals of it. In fact, Dantley (2002) indicated that 
multicultural education has been co-opted and has lost 
its radical quality in order to appease would-be detrac- 
tors. Sleeter (1996) has also raised concerns that some 
multicultural theorists have begun to compromise the 
basic foundation of multicultural education in order to 
appease opponents who intend to maintain the status 
quo. According to Taylor (2000), 

Although grounded in an era of change and 
vision of equality, [multiculturalism] has seen its 
goals diluted. Its original activist agenda has 
been diminished as the political climate shifts 
toward “color blindness” and attempts at an 
inclusive curriculum are reduced to cultural 
tourism. Some adherents believe that for multi- 
culturalism to reassert its relevancy, it must 
openly identify oppression and struggle against 
it more explicitly, (p. 540) 

Sleeter (1996) has found that the issue of race should be 
at the forefront of multicultural education. 
Antidiscrimination policies and programs should take 
into account the issues of race, since it is still linked to 
the “master identity” (Lacy, 2007) in the form of discrim- 
ination in our society (Back & Solomos, 2000; Lacy, 
2007). This master identity disproportionately serves 
“European American, upper-middle class, English speak- 
ing, and male” individuals within our society (Nieto, 
2000, p. 35). In essence, this master identity construct 
serves to maximize the cultural and social capital (Loury, 
2002) for those who fit a certain societal criteria (Lacy, 
2007; Rothenberg, 1998). And the event that took place 
in rural Jena, Louisiana, is an incredible example of the 
need to continue to focus on the subject of racism when 
we address multiculturalism. 

The Jena controversy took place in 2006, when six 
black teenagers were charged with assaulting a white 
teenager. It was later found that racial tension had been 
building as a result of a noose being placed on a tree to 
intimidate the black teenagers from socializing in the 
shade. The incident made national news and created out- 
rage all across the country. 


Because of such incidents, and the increasing 
amount of diversity in the U.S., the researchers set out to 
determine to what extent personal characteristics of sec- 
ondary school principals (i.e. , race and gender) influence 
their perceptions of the theoretical values of multicultur- 
al education in a designated southeastern state. The 
authors intend the information gathered from this study 
to help school administrators and educators better 
understand how personal characteristics impact percep- 
tions of diversity, and hopefully to provide an under- 
standing of how to move forward in the endeavor of pro- 
viding the “transformative curriculum for empower- 
ment” that Banks (2004) argues for in a multicultural 
society. 

Methodology 

Participants and Procedures 

In this study, the researchers mailed all secondary school 
principals in the designated southeastern state a copy of 
the survey. A total of 302 surveys were mailed out to 
principals, with a return rate of 42 percent (N=126). This 
return rate was determined to be a “reasonably good 
return rate” (Mertler & Charles, 2008, p. 240) and 
acceptable for statistical analyses (Fraenkel & Wallen, 
2000; Haller & Kleine, 2001). The school addresses of 
these principals were acquired through the State 
Department of Education educational directory. In this 
state, secondary education included the following grade 
levels: 7-12, 8-12, 9-12, and 10-12. Certain counties in 
the state did not have schools that were represented in 
the aforementioned grade level categories. Therefore, 
these schools were grouped into the category of compre- 
hensive schools (grades 1-12). This methodology pro- 
duced the total number of 302 schools for the study. The 
number of respondents was tallied once all the surveys 
were received. A thorough examination was conducted 
to ascertain where the respondents of the survey were 
located to ensure that each geographical region in the 
state was represented. It was concluded that all the geo- 
graphical regions of the state were represented in the 126 
responses. 

As indicated above, the goal of this study was to 
determine whether there were any differences in second- 
ary school principals’ perceptions concerning the theo- 
retical constructs of multicultural education as it relates 
to their personal characteristics (in this case, the 
researchers looked at the administrators’ gender and 
race). Although other information was obtained from the 
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survey concerning the principals’ years of administrative 
experience, number of professional diversity workshops, 
and educational achievement, this information was cate- 
gorized as professional information and not designated 
as personal characteristics. Of the respondents to the 
study, 79.4 percent were male principals, and 20.6 per- 
cent were female principals. These percentages also 
reflect the representation of all female and male princi- 
pals as reported by the state’s Department of Education. 
Female principals in the state represented 16 percent of 
all the secondary principals in the state. 

In order to determine the administrators’ race, 
administrators in the state were asked to select their race 
from the following categories: European American, 
African American, Elispanic American, Asian American, 
and Native American. Table 1 summarizes the descrip- 
tion of respondents concerning their race. Responses 
regarding race of the principals paralleled the 2000 U.S. 
Census data of the state. The census indicated that 
whites accounted for 71.1 percent of the population in 
the state; African Americans accounted for 26 percent; 
the Hispanic population accounted for 1.7 percent, and 
Asian Americans and Native Americans accounted for 
1.2 percent combined. These statistics were similar to 
those who responded to the survey, with 72.2 percent of 
secondary principals being white and 22.2 percent 
African American. As indicated, Native Americans and 
Asian Americans make up only 1.2 percent of the total 
population in the state; however, they made up 5.6 per- 
cent of the number of principals who responded to the 
survey. 


vey consists of 13 specific questions that were designed 
to obtain personal and professional information from the 
principals, as well as school and demographic informa- 
tion. Survey items 1, 2, 3, 12, and 13 investigated the 
principals’ personal and professional characteristics. 
These question items addressed the following concern- 
ing the administrators: educational attainment, gender, 
years of experience, number of workshops attended, and 
ethnic origin. Survey items 4, 5, 6, and 7-11 addressed 
the school’s geographical location (urban, suburban, and 
rural), socioeconomic status of the school, and the 
school’s racial makeup. 

The second part of the survey utilized a four point 
Likert-type rating scale (Strongly Disagree, Disagree, 
Agree, Strongly Agree), and dealt with ascertaining prin- 
cipals’ perceptions of the theoretical constructs of multi- 
cultural education. Question items 6, 12, 13, 15, 16, and 
17 addressed principals’ understanding of the theoretical 
value of multicultural education. As previously stated, 
the theoretical construct was defined as the belief that 
multicultural education is for all students, elevates stu- 
dents’ self-esteem, is embedded in cultural pluralism, 
and recognizes the social, political, and economic com- 
munity and societal constructs on students of color 
(Fernandez, 1996). The survey design allowed the 
researcher to draw inferences from the sample concern- 
ing the entire population of principals in the identified 
state (Fraenkel & Wallen, 2000). Thus, this study set out 
to determine whether principals’ perceptions of the the- 
oretical value of multicultural education differ by gender 
and race. 


Survey Instrument 

This study used a four point Likert-type scale survey to 
measure high school principals’ perceptions of the theo- 
retical value of multicultural education. The instrument 
for this study consisted of two parts. Part one of the sur- 
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Validity and Reliability 

This survey instrument was originally used by Fernandez 
(1996) and Dees (1993). Fernandez reported the inter- 
nal consistency by using Cronbach’s alpha coefficient. 
This technique uses a cross-sectional analysis of data 
gathered to measure the internal reliability coef- 
ficients of the instrument. When an instru- 
ment’s alpha is relatively high, .70 or greater, 
the variance that existed in the instrument can 
be the result of general and group factors rather 
than item-specific variance (Cortina, 1993). 
The alpha coefficient for the theoretical value 
subscale was .87. Construct validity evidence is 
provided via the theoretical discussion that 
Fernandez (1996) and Dees (1993) have indi- 
cated vis-a-vis the high internal consistency 
correlation obtained with Cronbach’s Alpha 
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correlation. This shows that the instrument is a valid and 
reliable instrument for the purpose of the study. The con- 
tent validity was obtained by Dees (1993), wherein 
experts examine the representativeness of the items that 
made up the scale. Although Fernandez does not explic- 
itly state the validity procedure of the instrument, there 
is enough evidence gained through the theoretical 
research to show validity. 

Findings 

One-way analysis of variance (AN OVA) tests were used 
to ascertain principals’ perceptions of the theoretical val- 
ues of multicultural education based on the principals’ 
gender. The ANOVA procedure for this particular test 
yielded a statistical significance between males and 
females (FI, 124 = 5.436, p < .05). Further investigation 
showed that males had a higher mean on the theoretical 
construct of multicultural education, indicating more 
agreement with the statements on the scale than females. 
Results of the ANOVA are summarized in Table 2. 
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Race of the Principal 

One-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) tests were used 
to ascertain principals’ perceptions of the theoretical con- 
struct of multicultural education in relation to the prin- 
cipals’ race. The ANOVA procedure for this particular 
test did not yield any statistical differences between prin- 
cipals’ ethnicity. 

Discussion 

A statistically significant difference was found between 
male and female principals’ views of the theoretical con- 
struct of multicultural education (FI, 124 = 5.436, p < 
.05). Principals’ perceptions of the theoretical construct 
of multicultural education were influenced by their gen- 
der. The male principals believed more than the female 
principals that multicultural education should be made 
available for all students, elevate the students’ self- 
esteem, emanate from cultural pluralism, and help in 


understanding the social, political, and economic effects 
of society and schools on students of color. Within the 
context of our designated southeastern state, it could be 
construed that the male principals, due to more years of 
experience, had a better understanding of the theoretical 
constructs of multicultural education. To support this 
argument even further, the Pearson’s Product Moment 
correlation data that is provided in Table 3 (page 7) indi- 
cated that the males in the study had significantly more 
years of administrative experience than the females in the 
study (r= -.233, p < .01, two tailed). 

Pearson’s Product Moment Correlations 

As is seen in Table 3, there are no other strong correla- 
tions with gender that would allow an inference to be 
drawn as to why male principals had a more favorable 
view of the theoretical value of multicultural education 
than female principals. There were no such strong corre- 
lations with gender and the level of education of the 
school principal, the school setting, the size of the 
school, the racial makeup of the school, or the 
„ .... race of the administrators. 

Flowever, something else that is worthy of 
note is the high variance among female princi- 
Oh o J pals on the theoretical construct of multicultur- 
al education. It seems that there was not a 
strong consensus among female principals in 
our designated southeastern state as to the pur- 
pose of multicultural education in theory. This 
could be interpreted as females showing more 
effort to thoroughly conceptualize the purpose 
and goals of multicultural education. 

Also, the theoretical construct would not call for 
immediate restructuring of the day-to-day operations. 
The theoretical construct of multicultural education has 
a certain abstraction. It is a philosophical and ideological 
approach to multicultural education. Thus, there is a cer- 
tain element of praxis embedded in the theoretical 
value — meaning administrators would be required to 
reflect more meaningfully on how they would put into 
practice multicultural education in their schools prior to 
the actual implementation. And since there was not a 
great variance among male principals on the theoretical 
value, it could be concluded that male principals were 
more comfortable with their interpretations of the theo- 
retical value. 

The fact that female principals might have been 
more willing to try to conceptualize in earnest the true 
underpinning of the theoretical value is grounded 
implicitly in the literature. Paradoxically, this effort of 
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praxis could also have been due to the fewer years of 
experience the female principals had, overall, in compar- 
ison to the male principals. The fact that female princi- 
pals had fewer years of experience and thus were proba- 
bly more closely connected to the classroom (Ortiz, 
1982) might have also contributed to their trying to con- 
ceptualize the true underpinnings of the theoretical pur- 
pose of multicultural education. Nevertheless, other 
studies would have to be conducted to substantiate this 
conclusion. 

Limitations 

Some limitations should be noted with regard to this 
study. The return rate was only 42 percent, which could 
limit the generalizability of the results. Also, the study 
was limited to examining only secondary school princi- 
pals’ perceptions of the theoretical constructs of multi- 
cultural education in our designated southeastern state. 
The generalizability of the results cannot be applied to 
elementary school principals, or principals throughout 
other geographical regions of the country. Another limi- 
tation of the study is that it solicited socially desirable 
answers from participants. There is often a disconnect 
between what school officials profess and what they 
actually practice. This research tried to unearth as much 
as possible about how school principals felt about the 
theoretical value of multiculturalism. However, in the 
future, research on this particular topic may want to take 


an approach that goes beyond survey data in 
F "'^i’n" ascertaining principals’ perceptions of multi- 
cultural education. 

Further research may entail researchers 
embedding themselves into the school’s cul- 
ture to gauge whether or not school principals 
are providing lip service or life service to the 
diversity found in their schools. This would 
undoubtedly give researchers a greater under- 
standing of principals’ praxis of multicultural 
education. Such embedding could be done by 
researchers by employing case study method- 
ology, which allows the researcher to collect 
multiple sources of data with regard to a given 
phenomenon (Yin, 1994). Finally, future sur- 
vey research may want to go a step further in 
the data analysis by determining whether the 
perceptions of black and white males, and 
■it im black and white females, differ by race. 

Conclusion 

Barnhart (1996) noted that “there are many 
advantages gained in bringing children from all walks of 
life and letting them learn to live and grow together. But 
we must make room for greater diversity; this means we 
must respect the culture of different groups” (p. 24). This 
is indeed cultural pluralism in its purest form. Once 
school administrators understand the theoretical con- 
structs of multicultural education, they must begin the 
collaboration stage of its implementation. The principal 
must use tactful skills when advocating for such a cli- 
mate within the school, because of strong feelings 
expressed by opponents of such a transformative cur- 
riculum (Banks, 2006). It would be a great mistake for 
administrators to ignore multicultural issues because of 
potential controversy. 

It is the goal of this study to help principals at the 
secondary level, as well as administrator preparation pro- 
grams, to have a better understanding of how the theo- 
retical value of multicultural education is being per- 
ceived in schools. According to the findings of this study, 
gender, along with years of administrative experience, 
can have an influence on how school principals interpret 
the purpose of multiculturalism. As the United States 
becomes more culturally and socially diverse than ever 
before, school administrators must be prepared to deal 
with possible cultural collisions (Beachum & McCray, 
2004), where the students’ culture and the culture of the 
school collide. In most instances, it is the students of 
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color who are marginalized even further (Ferguson, 

2001 ). 

One of the best ways to deal with increasing diversi- 
ty and reduce such cultural collisions is to have an 
understanding of how students from historically margin- 
alized groups make meaning of their communities, 
schools, society, and the world in general, which means 
that school administrators should have more training 
and access to professional development that focuses on 
such concepts (Gorski, 2006; Tatum, 1997). Thus, in 
order to provide sufficient training, professional develop- 
ment, and education to principals, it would be of great 
help to school districts and university leadership prepa- 
ration programs to have knowledge of how such vari- 
ables as personal characteristics of school administrators 
shape and influence their understanding of multicultur- 
al education. In essence, both entities (school systems 
and educational leadership preparation programs) 
should make dealing with these issues a top priority. 
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